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"Give Me Some Bus 
Fare, Mister” 


It was two o’clock in the morning. I was 
standing on the corner of the public square 
in the city of Cleveland. Ever since eleven- 
thirty I had been surrounded by a lot of old 
men talking religion. 

We talked about Joseph first, and then 
about Moses and the Ten Commandments, 
and Jesus. All the men, I believe, were out 
of work. Some of them had been coming 
to that same square almost every night 
for twenty years. Their clothes were 
worn. There was hopelessness in their eyes 
and discouragement in their slouching 
shoulders. 

At last, long past midnight, the group 
broke up and I headed briskly toward my 
hotel. But I was stopped on the corner. 

“Please, mister, give me a quarter so I 
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can get one more drink. I’ll never drink 
again. I promise I'll quit, but I’ve got to 
have just one more right now.” 

I looked at the man who had stopped me. 
He was full grown, but he was haggard, 
and I smelled liquor when he talked. 

I said, “I can’t give you money for 
drink.” 

“Then, please, sir, give me something so 
I can pay my bus fare home.” 

“And I suppose,” I said, “if I give you 
money for bus fare, you’ll go off and spend 
it on another drink.” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “I won’t. The stores @ 
closed.” 

I looked at my watch. It was a minute 
past two. The liquor stores were closed. 

“Where do you live?” I asked. 

“At Orange and Fifty-first.” 

The address was familiar. 

I asked the man, “Aren’t you the same 
person to whom I gave bus fare just two 
days ago on that corner over there?” I 
pointed to the corner a block away. 

“Maybe,” he mumbled. 

“You were drunk then,” I said, “and 
you’re drunk now. Aren’t you going to 
quit?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 

I talked earnestly with him for several 
minutes. I asked him if he didn’t think he 
should visit the Alcoholics Anonymous peo- 
ple, who have helped many drunkards. He 
said he might. 

Then, in the light of the street lamp we 
bowed our heads and prayed. 

A bus drew up. I gave the man a quarter 
and watched as he got on board. 

Then I walked on to my hotel. 

I didn’t sleep for quite a while, thinking 
about that poor soul. Imagine it. A grown 
man asking strangers for bus fare home. 

Why, I can think of juniors who earn 
their own bus fare, and they aren’t nearly 
as old as this man. Only a little lost child 
would ask a stranger for bus fare. 

What made him act like a five-year-old? 

I have heard many arguments against 
drink. But one that impressed me as much @® 
as any was that poor childish man begging 
bus fare. Don’t let drink make you like 
that. 


Your friend, 


a en Wael? 











When the Adventist girls went to high school, they needed 





SIX POINTS TO WIN 


H, MOTHER, it was awful!” Sue was al- 

most in tears. “I thought I was going 
to love domestic science, but we've got the 
awfulest teacher. You should hear her. She 
yelled all afternoon. 

“She called us ‘you Advent Camp chil- 
dren’ and sounded as if we came from some 
shanty town or something. I just hate do- 
mestic science.” 

In the part of Australia where Sue lives, 
domestic science is a required subject for 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


girls in grades 7 and 8. The government has 
granted private schools the privilege of at- 
tending classes at the public schools. All of 
the teachers are well qualified and most of 
them are very nice. Sue and her friends just 
happened to be unfortunate. 

“She said,” Sue burst out again, “she said 
we had to cook meat, and if we brought nut 
meat she'd throw it out. I’m just not going 
again, nor is Amy or Karen or Jo Anne. 

To page 17 


“Who will sweep up?” asked the teacher. The four Adventist girls stood, the rest sat still. 
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All about a little dog who was full of life and action! 


SUSIE 


By BEVERLY R. REID 


ER name was Susie. Not a very original 

name for a dog, but it was given to her 
by those who knew and loved her best. She 
was just a mongrel to the ordinary eye, but 
to Tommy and Ronnie and Greg and Brad 
she was almost a storybook dog. She had a 
snowy, pure white coat that reached from 
her nose to the tips of her toes. She resem- 
bled the Australian shepherd dog in build 
and intelligence. 

It was late spring when Susie first came 
to make her home with the four boys, who 
ranged from four to ten, on their small 
wheat ranch just twenty miles north of the 
city. It was a warm, clear morning, and 
mother was standing in the kitchen ironing 
when she heard the familiar sound of the 
family car growling to a stop in front of the 
house. Slam, went a car door, and another. 
Giggles and squeals of delight floated 
through the open front door. 

“Let me hold her, let me hold her. It’s my 
turn, you've had her long enough,” begged 
five-year-old Tommy. 

“No!” Ronnie spoke authoritatively. 
“You're too little; you might squash her to 
pieces. Let’s put her down on the grass to 
see what she does.” Gently the puppy was 
placed on the grass, and Tommy, who could 
contain himself no longer, made a dive for 
her. But he was pulled back by both feet 
and held until he promised to leave the dog 
alone. 

Mother came to the front door to see 
what all the excitement was about. She saw 
father leaning against the car, enjoying the 
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discovery with his sons. In the center of her 
admirers was a comical-looking little cotton 
ball, not more than a month old. A neighbor 
had promised to save the boys a puppy, and 
this, evidently, was the one. 

The boys had waited long for a dog, but 
mother had put it off because of a few sad 
experiences with kittens. She wanted to 
make sure the children understood that 
baby animals had to be handled with love 
and care. 

“Look, Mother, look, isn’t she the cutest 
dog you ever saw in all your life?” said Greg 
in one mouthful. “Where will she sleep? 
Couldn't she sleep in the house just this one 
night so she won't be scared, then tomor- 
row Ronnie and I can make her a dog 
house?” He stopped to catch his breath. 

Mother took a dim view of the boys’ 
ability as carpenters. Any building or ham- 
mering they did usually meant boards 
pulled off the already shaky barn, nails 
dropped in the yard and driveway, missing 
hammers, smashed thumbs—and always for 
worthy causes, they said! 

This time mother said, “Well, yes, maybe 
she can spend the first night in, and, yes, 
you can build a dog house under the super- 
vision of your father.” So it was settled. 
The dog was named, simply, without hesi- 
tation, and with much love, “Susie.” 

Like a toddling baby, Susie stayed close 


to the security of her dog house for the "® q 


few weeks. She eventually understood tha 
all the noise and confusion that surrounded 
her were nothing more than some very nor- 


mal boys. 
“Let's play hide-and-seek,” suggested 
Tommy one sunny afternoon. “I’m not ‘it.’” 
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And the same reply quickly followed from 
the older boys. 


“Aw! I always have to be ‘it.’ It’s not fair, 


and you can run faster than I can,” protested 
four-year-old Brad. 
“Just be ‘it’ this one more time,” soothed 


Greg. “Look, even Susie will help you. See 
how she’s wagging her tail.” 

Off the three scampered without waiting 
for Brad's refusal. His scowl changed to a 
lovable grin when he looked down at his 
four-legged friend. He sat down to pet her; 
how soft she was. “Ouch, Susie, your old 
teeth hurt,” he said with surprise as he 
pulled his slightly chewed finger out of her 
mouth. Remembering what he was sup- 
posed to do, he went to the big maple tree in 
the center of the yard. He leaned his head 
against the tree and closed his eyes. “One, 
two, three. Here I come, ready or not,” he 
shouted. 

Around the house he started with Susie 
waddling close behind. As soon as Brad was 
a safe distance from the tree, Ronnie 
whizzed past him and touched the maple 
tree. 

“I'm free,’ he shouted with glee. 
didn’t catch me.” 

Around the corner sprang Tommy with 
legs flying in the air. Ugh! He had tripped 
over the hose. Before he could catch his 
breath, Susie scooted after him, almost pass- 
ing her victim before she could put on her 


“You 


brakes. She jumped on the defeated boy 
and nipped and chewed his ears. Tommy 
buried his head deep in his arms, twisting 
and squirming with delight. “Grrrrrr!” 
Susie tugged and pulled at his clothes, stop- 
ping suddenly, teasing, and watching care- 
fully for Tommy to raise his head so she 
could resume her furious attack. 

On and on they played. Each day was 
filled with new adventures and each season 
was a new experience. 

The wind stopped whipping and snap- 
ping, and summer managed to nuzzle her 
nose through the spring rains. The once 
vast, rolling, green lawn covering the hills 
matured into deep, rich, golden wheat 
stalks. The flowers sprayed the air with 
sweet smell, and the vegetable garden 
moaned to be harvested. So it was and so 
was it to be—harvest time. It had descended 
upon the golden valley and it was to be 
Susie’s first and her last. 

The men moved the combine in one 
morning, and the boys were very busy giv- 
ing their unwanted, bothersome suggestions 
on how the harvesting should be done. 
Finally, they were told to go up to the house 
and leave the men alone. Disgusted, they 
left for a cool drink, not forgetting to fill 
the dog’s pan. They staked a claim on the 
shade under the maple tree, and settled 
down for a very serious discussion about the 


To page 18 


What fun Susie had one day when she discovered the workmen had left their hats within her reach! 
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Chapter 5: Poison in the Pool 


— headlines greeted Harry Ander- 
son one day. 

“The Queen is dead! Long live the King!” 

Queen Victoria, who had ruled the Brit- 
ish Empire for sixty-four years, died in 
1901, and her scepter passed to her son who 
—the following year—was crowned King 
Edward VII. From all parts of the British 
Empire representatives came to witness the 
great ceremony in London. Three hundred 
miles north of Solusi Mission, across the 
Zambezi River, lay a country called Barotse- 
land, ruled by a powerful king named 
Lewanika. 

The British officials who came into his 
country were few in number, and Lewa- 
nika thought he was far stronger than they, 
and that he did not need to obey them. King 
Edward VII heard about him, and decided 
that it would be wise to bring him to Eng- 
land to witness the coronation and thus get 
a better idea of British power. So the Brit- 
ish king gave nearly three thousand dollars 
to make this possible. It was a long journey 
for the African, who had never before seen 
the ocean. Naturally he was astonished at 
all the wonderful things he saw in England, 
and he returned to his own country with a 
new idea of the strength of the British 
Empire. 

Already Harry Anderson’s thoughts were 
turning to the great Northland, beyond the 
Zambezi River where so few missionaries 
had ever gone. When he heard that Lewa- 
nika was passing through Bulawayo, he 
sought him out and had a talk with him. He 
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asked the king what one thing had im- 
pressed him the most of all he had seen on 
his trip. Lewanika thought for a moment and 
then replied, “The intelligence of the Eng- 
lish people, and what the gospel has done 
for them.” He then talked earnestly with 
Brother Anderson. He realized how back- 
ward his people were, how great was the 
darkness in which they lived. He pleaded 
with our missionary to come across the 
Zambezi and bring the light of the gospel to 
his people. 

Lewanika’s request strongly appealed to 
Harry Anderson. Many times he had stood 
in the yard of his house, looking northward, 
thinking of the millions of heathen living 
far in the interior who had never heard of 
Jesus. He wrote to Elder Hyatt, asking per- 
mission to go north and establish a new 
mission station across the Zambezi. Elder 
Hyatt replied that there were no funds in 
the treasury to open new work, but if he 
wished to do so, he might make a trip to 
the north and try to find a good location 
that they might occupy when money was 
available. This was good news for Harry, 
who loved the open spaces. He must have 
had the same idea as Livingstone, who once 
wrote, “I will go anywhere, provided it be 
forward.” 

It was now seven years since the Ander- 
sons had left the United States, and their 
furlough was due. The Mission Board in- 
vited them to return in the spring of 1903. 
Should he go before making this explora- 
tory trip? He wanted to make the trip first 




















ows 


to stake out his claim. Other mission socie- 
ties were pushing into the country. Perhaps 
they might take all the best places. If he 
found a good location perhaps he could find 
someone in America who would be willing 
to buy it for mission work. One problem 
remained. 

The last letter from the home farm in 
Disian. said that Harry’s father was sick. 
Should he not take his furlough and hasten 
to see his father, perhaps for the last time? 
Harry and Nora decided to wait until they 
reached Bulawayo before making the final 
decision. When they got to town they 
found no letter, so concluded that Harry's 
father was better and the trip could go 
on. 
In Bulawayo, Harry laid in a supply of 
zwieback, sugar, salt, dried fruit, flour, and 
other staples. He had a few camp dishes, a 
hammock in which to ride in case he be- 
came sick on the journey, some blankets, 
and camp equipment. With him were some 
trusty Solusi Mission boys who would act as 
carriers. Of course he possessed a good rifle, 
both to provide food for his boys and to 
protect them from the wild animals that 
abounded in the new country. As the railway 


line was being pushed north from Bulawayo, 
he and his boys rode to the end of the line. 
From there it would be walking the rest of 
the way. 

The first morning out, Harry Anderson 
saw that the loads he had given his boys 
were much too heavy. He wished to push on 
rapidly with this trip, covering twenty-five 
or thirty miles a day. So he went to a nearby 
village and there found a boy willing to ac- 
company him. Carefully he made up a load 
for him, and then told one of the Matabele 
boys to watch him carefully. The very next 
day he went on ahead of the party to see if 
he could secure some guinea fowls. Having 
shot three, he sat by the side of the path 
and waited for the boys to arrive. After 
an hour’s wait he went back to see what was 
the matter. He came upon the loads by the 
path with one boy guarding them. The 
others were all in the bush looking for the 
“new” boy who had disappeared with his 
load. Although they hunted until sunset, 
they never did see him again, and the party 
had to go on. Poor Harry Anderson! It 
meant four months of sweetless, saltless, 
and fruitless days. 

They came to the great Zambezi River 
where it plunges over a four-hundred-foot 
precipice to make the world-famous Vic- 
toria Falls. They crossed the river in a 
canoe, and pushed on to the north and east. 
At Kalomo they came to the headquarters 
of the government. Here the official gave 
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As Mr. Anderson watched safely from behind a large tree, the rhino charged full speed at the fire. 
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Mr. Anderson a guide to take him into the 
new country. On and on they went. 

One morning about ten o'clock they came 
to a pretty stream flowing through the 
woods. The guide said that they should re- 
main there for the rest of the day, since 
the next water was a full day’s march 
ahead. But Harry Anderson was ready for 





DECEMBER SONG 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


We welcome December with smiles of delight, 

For it's a glad time of the year. 

We like it so well when the ground is all 
white 

With snowflakes, when Christmas is here. 


Somctimcs whcn December has trimmed every 
tree 

With icicles sparkling and bright, 

They look just as lovely as any we see 

That stand all aglow Christmas night. 


December reminds us when Christmas is here, 

While we are so happy and glad, 

That we should take part of our holiday 
cheer 

To some who are lonely and sad. 


just such emergencies. He broke open one of 
the loads and took out two large canvas 
bags and told the guide to fill these with 
water and carry them. After they had been 
filled, and they were ready to march, the 
guide hung his head for a minute, then 
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said that he suddenly remembered they 
would come to some more water a few 
miles ahead. However, the missionary said 
they weren't going to take any chances and 
made him carry those five gallons of water all 
day. Five times they passed over running 
streams. The other boys had a great deal of 
fun laughing at this guide carrying water 
over those streams. He did not try to de- 
ceive again. 

One night they came to a place in the 
trees where the ground was torn up. Look- 
ing at the signs, the guide told them that this 
was where the rhino came to play. He 
urged the missionary to go somewhere els 
to make camp, but Mr. Anderson said he 
would like to see a rhino. So the boys made 
their fires. Over one of them they boiled 
water for drinking and cooked the mission- 
ary’s evening meal, and over the other 
they stirred up a big pot of porridge for 
themselves. 

Now there is one thing you should know 
about the rhino. He does not dislike fire as 
the lion does, but will go to a fire whenever 
he sees it. So as those boys with their 
missionary were sitting around the flames, 
they suddenly heard the sound of heavy 
running. Nearer and nearer it came. Mr. 
Anderson retired into the darkness behind 
one of the large trees to watch and see 
what would happen. The boys scrambled 
up the nearest trees. Running at full speed, 
the rhino tore into camp and made straight 
for the fire. He struck that pot of porridge 
with his horns and head, smashing it to 
pieces. He then turned back and walked 
through the fire time after time until 
every ember was put out. Then he went 
off into the darkness. The only loss was the 
pot, which was of clay and easily replaced. 
No one was hurt, but the boys had made as 
much noise as if half a dozen people had 
been killed. 

Shortly after this the party lost the path 
and wandered in the bush for hours and 
hours. Every drop of water was gone. Late 
in the afternoon the party came to some 
stagnant pools of green water. It smelled 
bad, it looked bad, but it was water. Al- 
though he knew it might be dangerous, 
Harry felt he could not bear to wait to have 
it boiled. He lay down on his stomach, 
brushed the scum from the surface, and 
drank and drank. A few minutes later the 
boys arrived, built a fire and boiled a supply 
of water for the next day. To page 16 











When Ralph got mad he decided to save his 





Energy for a Ball Game 


ALPH burst into the house. “That David | 


Peterson,” he exploded. “I could punch 
him in the nose. Boy, am I going to get 
even with him!” 

Mother looked up from her knitting, 
startled. “What did David do to deserve all 
this?” she asked calmly. 
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“! had to sit with the girls in gym class today,” 
Ralph grumbled to mother as soon as he got home. 


By MAGGI MIDDLETON 


“Plenty,” said Ralph. “What a rotten 
day it’s been! First I had to sit with the 
girls, and then that David 2 

“Why don’t you tell me all about it?” 
said mother. 

“Well,” said Ralph, slowing down a bit, 
“we had tumbling for physical education 
today.” 

“You like that, don’t you?” Mother laid 
her knitting in her lap and looked up. 

“Oh, it was all right. But I was at the 
end of the line, waiting my turn to somer- 
sault on the mat. I had so long to wait that 
I played with my yo-yo.” 

Mother shook her head. “Oh, Ralph, 
you know better than that.” 

“Well, Mr. Bingham, the gym teacher, 
saw me and said, ‘Ralph, you had better sit 
with the girls while you play with your yo- 
yo, since you're not interested in tumbling.’ ” 
Ralph kicked at an imaginary spot on the 
floor. 

“Mr. Bingham was right, Ralph. You 
know how it annoys me when I'm talking to 
you to have you fling that yo-yo around.” 
Mother's voice was firm. 

“Yes, Mother. I’m not angry with Mr. 
Bingham. I’m angry with David Peterson.” 
Ralph’s face flushed. “I expected the boys 
to tease me about sitting with the girls. 
I’ve teased them when they did something 
silly. It’s just fun.” 

Mother nodded. “Of course. But why be 
angry with David Peterson?” 

Ralph dropped his apple core in the 
basket. “I'll tell you why. After tumbling 
class all the boys teased me, as I expected. I 
took it like a sport and that was the end of 
it, | thought.” Ralph’s voice was raised and 

To page 22 
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STOP! SOMETHING IS WRONG! 
True-Story Award 


By CHERYL SCHOEPFLIN, age 13 
Endicott, Washington 
One chilly afternoon my brother, my 


cousin, and I were walking home from 
school. “I’m so tired of these old glasses! 





ALERT 
Art Award 


By RONALD MURRAY STERLING, Age 12 
Hawthorne, California 
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I'm going to take them off,” I said. So I did. 
A few minutes later we were all home 
eating supper. 

“Where are your glasses, Cheryl?” my 
father asked. 

“I believe they are in my lunch pail,” I 
said. 

“Then get them and put them on,” my 
father replied. 

But they were not there! Everyone was 
worried at once, for they had cost a lot of 
money. 

That night we prayed they would be 
found. But alas! In the night the first snow 
fell. 

Next morning we went up the hill to 
look for the glasses. We hadn't gone far 
when my father called, “Found!” 

There were those glasses in their little 
red case and not even wet. After that I knew 
God would answer prayer, even for a little 
eight-year-old girl. 

Some time later God answered another 
prayer. It happened on a Sabbath afternoon 
when our family came home from church. 

There was to be an MV meeting that 
afternoon in a town twenty miles away. We 
planned to eat lunch quickly, then leave 
for the meeting. 

We ate quicker than we expected and 
there was still a little time left after lunch 
before we had to go. 

“Let's take a walk down to the swinging 
bridge, and then we'll hurry back and go,” 
I said. 

“Fine with me,” said dad. 

Off we went in good spirits, laughing in 
talking. We came to the bridge and climbed 
it. About halfway up I stopped. Something 
was wrong! 

My watch! It was gone from my wrist! 

We traced our tracks back to the house 
and into the kitchen—but no watch. 

The only thing to do was to go out and 
hunt for it again. The whole family joined 











in this time. Although no one knew until 
later, everyone was praying. 
: “I feel as though your watch is down by 
the bridge,” mother said. 
| She looked all over, then went under the 
| bridge. Hanging from a dry twig out over 
the water was my watch! 

On our way to MV we talked about find- 
ing the watch. I sent a grateful prayer to 
heaven, thanking the Lord for answering 
another prayer. 


ONLY LITTLE THINGS 


First Poetry Award 


By JANET BENSON, Age 15 
St. Helena, California 


It was only a smile and a kindly look 
That comforted someone sad. 
It was only a word of help and cheer 
That made a tired heart glad. 


it was only a deed of thoughtfulness 
That helped to smooth the way 
) For a lonesome, wandering child of God, 
But with hope it filled the day. 


My friend, if little things like these 
Can cheer a weary heart; 

If smiles, kind words, and thoughtful deeds 
Can strength and joy impart, 


' Why not be one of those who smile 
And scatter kindly cheer, 

That in the day of Christ's return 

God's "Well done" you may hear. 





> Photography Award 


By GERALD KRATER, age 10 
Lancaster, Colorado 








MOTHER LOVE 
Art Award 
By EVELYN BARHAM, Age 15 
Madison, Tennessee 


WHEN ZIPPY DISAPPEARED 


True-Story Award 
By JACKIE WALTER, age 12 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


It was awful! It was perfectly horrible! 
I was brokenhearted, for our little dog, 
Zippy, had disappeared. 

My little brother and I had prayed for a 
dog for a whole year. My mother had prayed 
for a house so we could have a dog for a 
whole year. And my grandmother had 
prayed for both. Now we had the house, 
but our little black-and-white terrier was 
gone. 

We called and called and looked and 
looked. We even cried, but we still could 
not find our pet. Before we left for school we 
got on our knees and asked Jesus to please 
send him back, if it was His will. 

After school we continued to look. My 
father drove up one street and down another 
until almost dark, then we finally gave up. 

After dinner our telephone rang and a 
friend asked if we had lost our little dog. He 
said the dog was almost hit by a car but he 
had rescued him and would bring him to 
us. 

That night, you may be sure, we thanked 
Jesus for keeping Zippy safe. My little 
brother closed his prayer with these words, 
“And thank You, God, for letting it be Thy 
will. Amen.” 
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This amazing rescue “is the story of my own grandmother,” 


The 


says Lois M. Parker. 


School Children's Blizzard 
1888 


By LOIS M. PARKER 


T WAS a lovely winter day. There was 

enough ice on the road so the runners of 
the little cutter sang. The pretty black mare 
trotted fast, her shoes throwing bits of ice 
and snow to the sides. She liked the jingle 
of sleigh bells, and pranced to make them 
sound. 

“Isn’t it wonderful weather, Mr. Dur- 
nin?” The girl sitting by the driver didn’t 
look like a school teacher. She seemed so 
young and sparkly that she could still have 
been in school herself. 

The driver turned his face to the sky. 

“It is nice, but ” He did not finish. 

How could one complain of a clear blue 
sky and such sunshine as this? 

“You are a pessimist,” the girl teased. 

He smiled as he brought the sleigh 
around with a flourish before her tiny 
schoolhouse. It looked little and lonely, sit- 
ting by itself on the Nebraska prairie. A 
column of smoke from the chimney showed 
that one of the big boys had arrived early 
and was warming the icy room. 

“Thank you so much for bringing me 
over this morning, Mr. Durnin.” 

The man’s black eyes twinkled. 

“Nellie and I think it a real pleasure, 
Miss Gillette.” 

The black mare nodded as if in agree- 
ment, so they laughed. She made a little 
plunge, seemingly to remind him that it 
was four miles to his school and they had 
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better be on their way, considering the time. 

Mr. Durnin boarded at the Gillette home 
and the trustees were very much pleased to 
have such teachers as the Gillette daughter 
and the capable young Canadian, Will Dur- 
nin, to take charge of the two schools in 
this township. 

Will Durnin looked again at the sky, so 
blue it seemed almost brittle. He could not 
understand why he had such a depressing 
sense of trouble. 

The morning passed as usual, except for 
the extra mischievousness of some of Ida 
Gillette’s pupils. 

“T declare, I believe a storm must be com- 
ing! You children act just the way calves 
and colts do before a storm. They always 
want to run and jump at such times!” 

She was outside at noon, watching the 
children’s games. The sunlight was not so 
clear now, as if the air was milky, but not a 
cloud was in sight. It was almost too warm 
for wraps during the game of fox and geese. 

School had taken up only an hour of the 
afternoon session when the familiar ring of 
runners and the clop of Nellie’s hoofs 
stopped before the schoolhouse door. 

“Why, Mr. Durnin!” The girl teacher 
gasped, as he threw the door open. “It’s 
only two o'clock.” 

He nodded quickly. There was a strange, 
almost apprehensive expression on his face. 

“Which of you children live the farthest? 














A. DEVANEY 


As Will drove off after taking Miss Gillette to school, the sky was so bright and the day so clear 
that he couldn’t understand why he felt so afraid that something dreadful was about to happen. 


Get your wraps on quickly, and I will take 
you home.” 

“But—but .’ Ida Gillette stammered. 
“What will the trustees think if we let 
school out at two o'clock?” 

“There is a.very bad storm coming. Don’t 
let any of the children go home. I'll be 
back to take them.” 

The young teacher's mouth was still 
open, though she could think of nothing to 
say. She hurried to the door. There still were 
no clouds in the sky, though it seemed more 
yellow than blue. 

She assisted the younger children with 
coats and overshoes. They were thrilled at 
the unexpected vacation. And getting a 
ride in the cutter behind pretty Nellie was 
the height of a little girl’s dreams. ( Boys’ 
dreams, too, though they did not say so 
much about it.) More than one wished they 
lived still farther from school. 





Load after load Mr. Durnin packed into 
the sleigh, until all fourteen children were 
safe at home. Now he could tuck Ida in be- 
side him. Nellie was steaming with sweat, 
and stamping impatiently to be off. She 
knew as well as her master that something 
dreadful was on its way. 

It was three-thirty when they left the 
schoolhouse, and four o'clock when the most 
terrible blizzard in Nebraska history struck 
the prairies. 

Granny Durnin paused in her story. It 
was snowing outside, a gentle Christmas 
picture sort of snow. The ten-year-old girl 
leaned against her shoulder. 

“But you got home safely, didn’t you, 
Granny? You are here!” 

Grandmother smiled, her lips still quiver- 
ing a little over the story she told. 

“Yes, we got home safely. Will was still 

To page 17 
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COLUMBUS CITIZEN 


PATHFINDER 





When six girls of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Pathfinder Club completed the work for the 
cooking and baking honors, they held a 
banquet. The pastor came, the assistant 
pastor came—and so did a photographer 
from the Columbus Citizen. The next day 
the girls found their pictures spread across 
almost half a page with a nice write-up by 
the newspaper’s food editor, Judy Coffman 
Myers. 

Wrote Miss Myers: “The members of a 
class at Eastwood Seventh-day Adventist 
church graduated last night amid an array 
of pots, pans, and serving dishes. The class 
was in cooking and the graduation exercises 
consisted of a dinner prepared and served 
by the students for themselves and several 
distinguished guests. 

“The girls were required to have 25 
recipes in their notebooks before they won 
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PATHFINDER 
COOKS 
GET PICTURES 
IN PAPER 


their honors. Since the church advocates a 
vegetarian diet, because the members feel 
it is more healthful, their work was con- 
centrated on meatless dishes. 

“Each Tuesday when the group gathered 
at the church, the girls copied down their 
recipes then adjourned to the kitchen. Each 
was assigned a certain part of the recipe to 
prepare. Everything went smoothly through 
the cooking and baking sessions. 

“‘After class the girls ate what they had 
made that day, and we haven’t had any 
fatalities,’ the teacher said with tongue in 
cheek.” 

Miss Myers said more nice things than 
that. Mrs. O. C. Liddell taught the class. 
Carl Carnes is the Pathfinder director. JUN- 
1OR GUIDE salutes them and the girls for 
good work well done—and especially for get- 
ting such good publicity. 








te 











Borrowing names seemed a clever game—till one boy landed in jail. 





BORROWED NAMES 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


A CERTAIN preacher in north India 
wanted the people to love him. When 
he baptized Indian converts he would lov- 
ingly give them his own name. It was not 
long before there were so many people in 
the church by the same name that there 
were serious complications! 











JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


For a long time Govindarajulu sat on the hard cot 
in the prison, doing some very serious thinking. 


Finally some of the new members ob- 
jected. They did not mind changing their 
name when they became Christians, but 
they didn’t want everyone changing to the 
same name! 

The preacher then began taking names 
from prominent people in the history of the 
church, such as A. G. Daniells, W. A. Spicer, 
et cetera. Then one of the converts chose to 
be renamed Bernard Shaw. Later he added 
of his own accord, “Son of George Bernard 
Shaw” (a famous writer). 


Several young men who came to the mis- 
sion school had names with beautiful mean- 
ings in their own language; but they chose 
to join the group that took up the new fad 
of name changing. One young fellow in- 
sisted on being called by the same name as 
the principal of the college! 

He was the bell ringer for church and 
worship. One Sabbath morning he was at 
the girl’s dormitory when he heard a com- 
motion and a lot of loud talking across the 
road from the school. There was a boutique, 
or liquor store, at the corner. The boys from 
the school sometimes purchased peanuts and 
things to chew on from this little store. 

This boy ran to the chapel and rang the 
bell for Sabbath school, then he thought 
he would have time to find out what was 
going on at the corner. 

As he came up to the crowd of noisy peo- 
ple at the boutique, a police car drove up. 
Policemen jumped out and quickly arrested 
several troublemakers, and one of the police- 
men grabbed this boy by the arm and 
hustled him to the police car. He tried to tell 
the officer that he was a student at the mis- 
sion college. But the dark-skinned officer 
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laughed in his face. “I know better than 
that,” he said. “No student from that school 
would be over here on Saturday.” He or- 
dered him into the police car. The door 
slammed shut. 

When they got to town the boy was 
called up before the judge. 

“What is your name?” the clerk of the 
court asked. 

The boy told him. 

“Ha!” laughed the judge. But there was 
no humor in his laughter. “Are you trying to 
tell us you are the principal of the mission 
school?” He glared at the boy. “I happen to 
know the principal!” Then he said sternly, 
“Any person who wants to steal a foreign 
name is not worthy of the name his father 
gave him. Or are you trying to convince us 
you are the principal’s son? You with your 
black skin, and he with white?” 

The boy stammered out that he had 
changed his name when he became a Chris- 
tian. 

“Ha,” the judge laughed again, that same 
humorless laugh. “You a Christian? No stu- 
dent at that school would have been in that 
liquor store on their Sabbath. And what 
about the commandment on stealing? What 
else do you think you are doing when you 
claim another man’s name if you aren't 
stealing?” 

The boy was speechless with confusion. 
What was there he could say? 

The judge nodded to one of the police- 
men standing at the door with a Jathi in his 
hand (a Jathi is a policeman’s long stick). 
“Lock him up,” he said coldly. “We will see 
if someone from the school comes for him.” 

Govindarajulu, for that was the boy's 
true mame, spent the rest of that Sabbath 
sitting in a gloomy cell. He was very 
miserable and for two reasons. He realized 
he should not have been at the liquor store 
and he was bringing disgrace not only on 
himself but on the name he had taken and 
the faith he professed to follow. 

At the school he was missed, but no one 
had seen him go to the corner boutique. 
It was the next morning before word 
reached the school that a boy who claimed 
to be a student had been arrested. 

The principal himself sent a boy to the 
police station with a note saying that if the 
boy was Govindarajulu Nayudu, he should 
be released. He was a student at the school 
and a good boy and the principal would 
be responsible for him. 
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When Govindarajulu admitted to the 
judge that this was his true name, he was 
released, with a warning to stick to his 
own name and keep out of trouble. 

But Govindarajulu had already made up 
his mind to that during the time he sat 
guiltily on his hard cot in the jail. From 
now on he would show that he had changed 
from an idol worshiper to a Christian, not 
by changing his name but by letting Jesus 
change his heart. 

By stealing another man’s name he had 
not been raised in caste, nor had he become 
a more important person, as he had hoped. 
Living under a false name had brought only 
disgrace. Before the judge, who was a Hindu, 
he had not witnessed to the truth he be- 
lieved. Deeply was he ashamed, for the 
judge had known that a Christian professed 
to live by the Ten Commandments. From 
now on Govindarajulu would be more care- 
ful to keep the Sabbath holy and to stay 
away from questionable places. 





W. H. Anderson, Pioneer 
From page 8 


That water was infected, and a week 
later Harry Anderson came down with a 
terrible attack of dysentery. It seemed that 
none of his medicines could help. All day 
long he lay in his hammock, gradually 
getting weaker and weaker. The nearest 
doctor was probably a hundred miles away. 
It did not seem possible that he could live 
through the night. As the sun went down 
he called his boys and they gathered around 
him. He told them he expected to die before 
sunrise. They should sew him up in his 
blanket and bury him by the side of the 
path. They were to return to Solusi and tell 
the missionaries not to give up the project of 
a mission in Barotseland because of his 
death. His grave by the side of the path 
would mark their way into the new country. 

Then he lay back on his pillow and 
rested. Those Christian boys stood around 
him singing in the Sindebele language that 
sweet hymn, “No, Never Alone.” To the 
strains of that hymn he fell asleep. When he 
awoke next morning, he found Jacob Detja 
faithfully sitting nearby, having watched all 
night. Mr. Anderson was still very weak and 
did not know how he could go on. About 
nine o'clock a native came to say there was 
a white man, a hunter by the name of 














Walker, camped about eight miles away. 
The boys immediately carried Mr. Anderson 
in the hammock to Mr. Walker's camp 
where he was carefully nursed back to 
health. This took nearly two weeks. Thank- 
ing the man, Mr. Anderson once more 
turned his face northward. He was now in 
the country he had come to see. Somewhere 
he was going to find the site for a new mis- 
sion station. 
(To be continued ) 





Six Points to Win 
From page 3 


That woman growled at Jo Anne all after- 
noon, and Jo Anne didn’t say a word. She 
just picked on us. "You Advent Camp chil- 
dren,’ she said.” 

“There is only one thing to do,” sug- 
gested mother, “and that is be so well be- 
haved and work so hard that she will find 
you are her best pupils.” 

Sue was sure nothing could faze the 
teacher, but the girls decided to try. 

Week after week passed, and there was 
no noticeable effect. Then one day the 
teacher asked, “Who will volunteer to 
sweep out the room?” 

No one moved except the four Adventist 
girls. The teacher noticed this, but said 
nothing. After the cooking lesson the next 
week the Adventist girls did not wait to be 
asked. They took the brooms, shifted the 
desks, and swept. 

“I notice,” commented the teacher, “that 
the Adventists are good and willing work- 
ers.” 

“That's point one for us,” said Sue on the 
way home. 

Next week the teacher stood on the stair- 
way as the girls filed out. After about fif- 
teen had passed by her, she halted the class. 

“Fourteen of you walked in front of me, 
but it was not until an Adventist girl went 
by that I heard anyone say, ‘Excuse me.’” 

“Point two for us,” smiled Sue. 

Then it happened that one day, just be- 
fore school, there was an uproar on the 
playground near the bicycle shed. The Ad- 
ventist girls were nearby, but took no part 
in the commotion. Yet when the teacher 
asked who was near the shed just before 
bell time only the four Adventists stood up. 

“At least you girls have more courage 
than the others,” she said. 


“Well, that’s point three, but I hope she 
doesn’t think we made the noise,’ thought 
Sue. 

Point four was not long in coming. Some- 
one in class whispered an off-color joke as 
the sewing class worked. There was a titter 
and a giggle—you know the sort that ac- 
companies a rude story. No church-school 
girl laughed. The teacher investigated. 

“One thing about the Adventist girls,” 
she remarked, “is that they are real ladies 
and have high standards. Don’t say any- 
thing like that in front of them again.” 

Then came the inspector. She was a very 
fine woman who looked through the girls’ 
recipe books and examined their sewing. 
Her report was such that the public school 
headmaster (principal) rang up the church- 
school headmaster and congratulated him 
on the work and behavior of his pupils. 

This, of course, made point five. 

The end of the school year approached. 
The examinations were held, the reports 
were prepared, and the girls waited with 
suppressed excitement. Who had the best 
grades in the class? 

In case you can’t guess, I'll tell you what 
Sue said. 

“Well, that makes point six.” 





The School Children’s 
Blizzard—1888 


From page 13 


at the barn with Nellie when the storm hit 
us, and we were afraid he would never be 
able to find the house. You couldn't see 
two feet in the flying snow. Many people 
were lost just between house and barn in 
that storm.” 

“And you got married,” prompted her 
granddaughter. 

“Oh, yes,” Granny Durnin laughed. “That 
spring in wild-rose time.” She sobered 
quickly. “Oh, my dear, how thankful I am 
that your grandfather knew, somehow, that 
that storm was coming. There was only one 
other school in the area that did not lose at 
least one child to the blizzard. In some 
schools every child and the teacher froze to 
death.” 

The memory made granny’s face pale 
even now, so many years after. 

“The other teacher who saved all her 
pupils did not let any of them go home. 
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She kept them in the school. They burned 
all the desks and benches, and tore out and 
burned half the floor. They had nothing to 
eat for three days, until the storm blew it- 
self out and the fathers could get through to 
rescue the children; but every one was 
saved.” 

The old woman caught her breath in a 
sob. “I would not have been so wise. If 
grandpa had not been so sure and had not 
taken the children home early, they would 
have perished too.” 

It was a solemn moment, thinking of the 
tragedy of so long ago. 

“How did grandpa know what was com- 
ing in time to take all his pupils home and 
all yours too?” 

Granny shook her head. 





Would you like to see your picture on 
the cover of JUNIOR GUIDE? The best 
picture showing Juniors with the canned 
food they collected at Halloween this 
year will be selected to appear on the 
cover of JUNIOR GUIDE during October 
of 1959. Other pictures will be printed 
inside. 

Be sure to mail your picture to Junior 
Guide, Washington 12, D.C., as soon as 
possible. It may appear on the cover! 











“I’m not sure that he knows exactly. Of 
course, the sky looked queer and he had 
seen bad storms before, but that wasn’t all 
of it.” 

“I know,” the girl whispered from the 
grandmother's shoulder. “I think God must 
have told him. Why didn’t God tell the 
other teachers?” There was a long pause. 
“Maybe it is because people are not listen- 
ing when God speaks, so they don’t know 
what He says.” 

Grandmother hugged the girl and an- 
swered, “I am thankful that at least one was 
listening that day. Every time I think of it, 
I thank God all over again.” 


Susie 
From page 5 


coming event. The big equipment was so 
impressive. How they wanted to help. If 
they could only get their hands on that 
grease gun they would really grease the 
machinery up. While they plotted each 
thought and harvested each crop, Susie lay 
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exhausted with her head resting in Ronnie’s 
lap, cocking an ear now and then. 

Brad dug happily in mother’s precious 
flower garden. Only the strongest seedlings 
ever managed to survive. Suddenly Susie 
lurched to her feet. A man was walking up 
the driveway. He stopped at the fence and 
leaned over saying something to Brad. Susie 
leaped to the boy's side, growling deeply. 
Mother ran out. She petted Susie reassur- 
ingly, and asked the man what he wanted. 
He was looking for farm work, he said, and 
wondered if he could get a job. Mother 
said they didn’t need any extra help just 
then. He was a questionable-looking man, 
but he spoke gently and turned and left 
as suddenly as he had come. Susie, hair 
bristling and tail erect, did not move till 
he was out of sight. 

Susie had become as devoted to the family 
as the family was to her. Never once did 
she fail to meet the boys after school. At 
exactly the same time each day she would 
go out to the lane and sit in the middle of 
the road, swishing her tail back and forth, 
and patiently wait. 

Whenever grandpa, who was a young 
eighty years old, would insist upon going 
into the field to check fences, or to tend the 
cattle (he claimed hard work kept him 
young), Susie would always tear herself 
away from the boys and go with him, stay- 
ing until grandpa was ready to return. At 
chore time Greg had only to open the gate 
to the pasture, and Susie would bring in the 
cow. If the henhouse door was ever left 
open—quite often someone would forget 
to close it in the confusion of seeing who 
could reach the house first without breaking 
the eggs—Susie would sit by the open door, 
growling as the chickens stuck their heads 
out, till someone came to shut the door. 


Like the children, she had her mischie- 
vous side. Once, while the harvest men 
were eating their noon meal, she had a de- 
lightful time chewing all their hats into 
shreds. When they finally realized some- 
thing was going on and rushed outside, they 
found the yard cluttered with the remains of 
the hats and Susie joyfully chewing away 
on the last hat. The men, to say the least, 
were not happy. Susie, with tail between 
her legs. slunk around the corner and stayed 
a safe distance the rest of the day. 

Summer melted away, the leaves drib- 
bled to earth, and a white blanket covered 
the ground. Brad struggled through the win- 














ter with bronchitis. Susie kept a constant 
watch at his window until he lost his fear- 
some cough. Mother Nature, once again, 
swept the ground clean to prepare the way 
for spring. 

“What is there to do?” the boys com- 
plained on one of those mellow, early sum- 
mer days, as they sat in the yard. All thought 
hard. What could the adventure be? Susie 
sat eagerly waiting for the decision. Would 
they be “pebble pups” today, and search for 
rocks under the bridge? Or would they 
pack a lunch and climb Skyrocket Hill? A 
treasure hunt, they decided unanimously. 
“Make us a treasure map, Mother,” they 
begged. 

Mother laid out the path to the mysteri- 
ous treasure, and they made themselves 
ready for the search. Water canteen, sand- 
wiches, compass, more sandwiches, father’s 
old army parka, a few dozen cookies, and 
of course, Susie. Off they marched with 
map in hand. As they turned the bend in 
the road, mother journeyed out to the barn 
and hid the candy bars (the buried treas- 
ure) in the usual place. By late afternoon 
the boys dragged themselves back to the 
yard and collapsed, exhausted, to await sup- 
per. 

Supper over and the kitchen straightened, 
Ronnie took Susie’s food out to_ her. 
“Mother, Dad,” he suddenly called. “Come 
here quick! Something is wrong with Su- 
sie!” There was a rush of feet and a slam- 
ming of doors, and the family gathered at 
the woodshed. Lying with legs stretched 
out, Susie cowered in a corner, her white 
coat covered with dirt. She cried and whim- 
pered with misery and looked up with 
pleading eyes. Father grabbed an old jacket 
hanging on a nail and wrapped her up and 
put her in the car. Mother took the children 
into the house and told them that daddy 
would take the dog to a good doctor, and 
she would be all right. With wet cheeks 
and red eyes they sat and silently waited. 

Susie died. The veterinarian said she had 
lead poisoning, probably the result of eat- 
ing some paint. No one ever discovered 
how it really happened. 

For days, the boys brooded over their loss. 
Secretly, mother cried with them. 

Arriving home early one day their father 
called to them, “Come outside, I have some- 
thing to show you.” With not much enthu- 
siasm they sauntered out to the front yard. 
There in the car with her nose to the win- 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 


and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 

Kenneth Smith. 5 Layan Hill, Belmont, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies. Radio, pho- 
tography, stamps. 

Linda Lacke, age 10. 210 Wampler Road, Balti- 
more 20, Maryland, U.S.A. Reading, dolls, outdoor 
sports. 

Joanne Snover, age 12. 77 East Evergreen, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, U.S.A. Writing poems, tennis, swim- 
ming. 

Anita Pretorius. 86 Kantanta Street, N’kana, N. 
Rhodesia, Central Africa. Reading, piano, swimming. 

Benjamin A. Campomanes, age 15. Philippine 
Union College, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Skating, swimming, basketball, biking, post cards. 

Edgardo M. Macapagal, age 13. Philippine Union 
College, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Skat- 
ing, biking, basketball, swimming. 

Eleazar S. Marcelo, age 14. Philippine Union 
College, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
biking, skating, basketball, swimming. 





dow was a coal-black cocker spaniel, about 
the same size as Susie. 

Ronnie and Greg took one look and 
turned away in resentment. How could any- 
one think they would want another dog? 
Their father told them that he had asked 
the veterinarian how to get another dog. Be- 
cause of rules governing stray dogs in the 
city, this one was to be put to sleep for good. 

The boys snapped to attention—how 
could anyone do such a horrible thing? The 
car door opened and out jumped the orphan. 
Discovering her new freedom, she ran and 
darted, around and around, diving between 
the boys’ legs. Ronnie sat down to watch, 
and she tugged at his clothes and licked his 
face as he tried to free himself. 

Suddenly the familiar fountain of laugh- 
ter bubbled forth, and the endless chatter 
began. “What shall we name her?” “She 
really is kind of cute!” “Imagine, we really 
saved her life, didn’t we?” “Maybe she'll 
even be as smart as Susie!” 

Mother said a silent prayer. The boys 
had passed through the crisis without a 
scar. 
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poe Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X!I|—Paul, Missionary to 


the Gentiles 


(DECEMBER 20) 


Memory VERSE: “Unto me, who am less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ” (Ephesians 3:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read two incidents that occurred during 
Paul’s missionary journeys—his imprisonment 
in Philippi when the jailer was converted, in 
Acts 16:22-34, and how the believers in Ephesus 
burned their books of magic, in Acts 19:18-20. 


SUNDAY 
The First Missionary Journey 
Open your Bible to Acts 13 and 14. 


From the ordination meeting in Antioch in 
Syria, Paul and Barnabas left for the first lap of 
their missionary journey, They went overland 
to the port of Seleucia and took a boat from 
there to the island of Cyprus. (Cyprus was the 
island from which Barnabas had come, and he 
was naturally eager to give the gospel news to 
his old friends there.) They preached in the 
Jewish synagogue in the city of Salamis, and 
then journeyed to the western part of the island 
to the city of Paphos, where the deputy of the 
country resided. Sergius Paulus became very 
interested in the apostles’ teachings. Read the 
story in Acts 13:8-12 of how someone made a 
vain attempt to distract his mind from accepting 
the truth. 

Another sea journey brought the apostles to 
Perga, in Pamphylia. From there they traveled 
to Antioch in Pisidia, and taught in the syna- 
gogue. The Jews refused the message, but the 
Gentiles here gladly accepted it. From Antioch 
in Pisidia Paul and Barnabas went to Lystra in 
Lycaonia. Find in Acts 14:8 to 11 a miracle that 
Paul performed here. 

It was this miracle that resulted in the apos- 
tles’ being hailed as gods, and then later mis- 
treated and stoned. From here they made their 
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way slowly back to Antioch in Syria, stopping 
to teach the new converts and to strengthen 
them in the message. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 167-169, 

THINK how prophecy began to come 
Paul preached the gospel to the Gentiles. 

Pray for the work of our missionaries as they 
take the gospel to heathen countries. 


true as 


MONDAY 
The Work Spreads to a New Continent 

Open your Bible to Acts 16. 

After spending some time in Antioch in Syria, 
and in Jerusalem, Paul again set out on another 
missionary journey, this time taking Silas as his 
companion. They revisited some of the cities 
Paul had taken the gospel to on his first journey. 
Paul hoped to go into new cities in Bithynia, 
but one night he had a vision that changed his 


plans. You can find what that vision was in 
verse 9. 
Macedonia was in Europe. New fields were 


opening up for missionary work, and Paul was 


prompt to obey the heavenly command. He 
sailed across the Aegean Sea to Neapolis and 
from there went to Philippi. There was not 


even a synagogue in this city, but hearing that 
a few Jews met by the riverside, Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy met with them there and gave them 
the gospel. Here Paul healed a girl possessed of 
an evil spirit. This miracle deprived the girl’s 
employers of a source of income from _ her 
soothsayings. Greatly angered, they took the 
missionaries to the magistrates and had them 
sentenced to beating and imprisonment. Read 
how the apostles were released from prison and 
what great good resulted to the jailer, in verses 
25 to 34. 

Paul’s work was not in vain in Philippi. A 
wonderful church grew up as a result of his 
preaching in this European city. 
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For further reading: The Acts of the Apostics, 
pp. 215, 216; p. 217, par. 1. 

THINK how the apostles’ cheerful witness re- 
sulted in the winning of souls to the gospel. 

ResOLVE to show a cheerful spirit even in the 
most disheartening circumstances. 

TUESDAY 
At Work in the World’s Big Cities 

Open your Bible to Acts 17 and 18. 

After leaving his first place of labor in the 
new continent, Paul preached in other cities of 
Europe—in Thessalonica where he was violently 
opposed, and in Berea where the people received 
the preaching because they found it agreed with 
the Scriptures. He then went to one of the 
world’s greatest cities—the Greek city of Athens. 
In this beautiful city were many great works of 
art. Paul was troubled when he saw everything 
given over to the worship of idols. As his custom 
was, he taught first in the Jewish synagogue. He 
mingled also with the citizens in the market 
place. This new teaching caused such a stir that 
the Athenians decided to give him a_ public 
hearing. Find the famous place to which they 
took him, in Acts 17:19, 20. 

There some of the wisest men in the world 
listened as Paul taught them about the unknown 
god to whom they had erected an altar. What 
the result of this speech was you can read in 
Acts 17:32. 

Paul next went to another great city—Cor- 
inth. Find in Acts 18:2 the names of a. godly 
couple who were to become great helpers in the 
work of the gospel. 

Many were raised up to 
church in this city. After 
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When Paul told the believers in Ephesus that they 
would not see him again, they wept bitter tears. 


eighteen months, Paul made his way back to 
Jerusalem and Antioch where he spent a little 
time before starting out on his third missionary 
journey. 

For further reading: The 
p. 237; p. 238, par. i. 


\els of the Apostles, 


THINK how far the gospel has 
its small beginnings in Europe. 


spread since 

Pray that the message for these last davs may 

spread rapidly throughout the world. 
WEDNESDAY 
?aul Preaches in Asia Minor 

Open your Bible to Acts 19. 

After his furlough Paul went through some 
of the places where he had raised up companies 
of Christian believers earlier in his missionary 
career. Find in verse 1 the name of the city of 
Asia Minor to which he went to work for a little 
while. 

Ephesus was given over to the worship of 
many gods, and the people were highly super- 


stitious. They practiced magic and had many 
books on the art. Those among the Ephesians 
who accepted the gospel did something that 


showed how completely they were disconnecting 
themselves from their old way of living. Find 
what they did, in verses 18 to 20. 

While Paul was still in Ephesus, an incident 
occurred that showed how much the influence 
of Christianity was being felt in the city. One of 
the chief industries of the city was the making 
of small idols of Diana and of her temple for 
sale to tourists. The craftsmen who made these 
saw that if people accepted the new teachings 
they would not want these images, so, led by 
Demetrius, one of the silversmiths, they raised 
an uproar in the city. Public feeling became 
very strong. Find in verse 34 what the crowd 
kept crying out, and for how long they kept it up. 

-aul’s life, and the lives of his helpers in the 
city, were in danger, but God intervened to keep 
His faithful ones safe. In verses 35 you can find 
who brought peace to this confused assembly. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 288, pars. 2-4; p. 289. par. 1. 

THINK how God overruled in a 
situation, and how the Ephesian 
themselves off from evil. 


dangerous 
believers cut 


Pray that you may cut yourself off from evil. 


THURSDAY 
Paul the Dauntless 


Open your Bible to 2 Corinthians 11. 

Those were difficult days that Paul spent in 
Asia. Writing to the Corinthians he spoke of 
them, “For we would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant of our trouble which came to us in 
Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, above 
strength insomuch that we despaired even of 
life” (2 Cor. 1:8). But he went on to say that 
they trusted in God, and He delivered them. As 
long as God had work for Paul to do, He kept 
him from the constant dangers that dogged his 
path. 

In the study of our lessons we have learned 
of many threats to Paul’s life, from the time the 
Jews lay in wait for him at the gate of Damascus, 
through perilous journeys among fanatical Jews 
and angry idol-worshipers, but the half of his 
adventures are not told us in the book of Acts. 
In this epistle Paul lists briefly some of the 
hardships and dangers he passed through. Read 
about them in verses 24 to 27. 


And added to these hardships, he said, was 
his burden for the churches that were springing 
up all over Asia and Europe as a result of his 
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work. Difficult though his life was, Paul counted 
it all joy that he could suffer with and for Christ 
and give Him glory. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 330, par. 3; p. 331. 

Tuink! Is your love for Christ so vast that you 
would gladly suffer hardships to witness for 
Him? 

Pray that you may be as good a soldier of 
Christ as Paul was. 


FRIDAY 


Take a map of Paul’s missionary journeys— 
you will probably find one at the back of your 
Bible—and see if you can recall what happened 
at the principal places on each of the three 
tours—on the island of Cyprus, at Lystra, Troas, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, 
and Ephesus. 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 10, pp. 69-75. 


The 





Energy for a Ball Game 
From page 9 


harsh. “But all the rest of the day, whenever 
David looked at me, he'd point his finger 
and sing out, ‘Ralph is a naughty boy. 
Ralph is a sissy!’” 

Ralph paced back and forth in front of 
his mother and clenched his fists. “I'll get 
even with him!” 

Mother picked up her knitting needles 
again. “Sit down a minute, Ralph. That 
wasn’t kind of David. I can understand your 
being put out with him. But thoughts of 
revenge and getting even take a lot of 
energy that should go for playing, fun, and 
goodness.” Mother looked at the frowning 
boy. “I wouldn’t be so small as to try to 
get even.” 

“But, Mother, when David couldn’t even 
turn a somersault straight and all the other 
kids made fun of him, I stuck up for him. 
He’s our neighbor. I told the kids to knock 
it off and that David was trying.” 

“You think about what I said, dear. Now 
you'd better get your homework done, so 
you can get in some play before supper.” 
Mother smiled, but Ralph’s frown was still 
there. 


He picked up his books and plopped 
them on the kitchen table. “I still think I 
should get even. He needs to learn a lesson,” 
Ralph mumbled. 

A little later the doorbell rang. “I'll get 


it, Ralph.” Mother hurried to the front _ 


door. 

“Hello, Mrs. Peterson,” she said. “Won't 
you come in?” 

“I'm sorry to bother you, but could I 
borrow a half cup of brown sugar?” Mrs. 
Peterson stepped into the house. 

“Of course, I'll get it for you.” Mrs. 
Peterson followed her into the kitchen 
where Ralph was doing his homework. 

“Hello, Ralph,” she greeted the boy. “Hard 
at homework, I'd guess.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Peterson, hello.” Ralph stood 
up. 
“How did David do in tumbling today?” 
Mrs. Peterson asked. “He told me he was 
getting better.” 

Ralph hesitated a moment. “Today, Mrs. 
Peterson, we did front rolls and back rolls. 
David did them as well as any of us.” He 
glanced down at his homework. “I think 
he’s catching on.” 

Mrs. Peterson smiled. “I’m so glad. Tum- 
bling is hard for David.” She waved good-by 
to Ralph. “Thanks for the sugar, Mrs. 
Johnson.” 

Mother seemed amused—and puzzled. 
“Well, Ralph,” she said as soon as Mrs. 
Peterson had gone, “you had a perfect op- 
portunity to get even with David. Why 
didn’t you?” 

Ralph half laughed as he said, “I forgot.” 
He stood up and straightened his books and 
papers. “I guess, Mother, I wanted to save 
my energy for the ball game.” 

Mother smiled at him as he started out 
the back door. “I’m glad, dear. You'll have 
much more fun swinging the bat at a ball 
than swinging your fists at David.” 
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The Youth's Instructor, designed for 
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‘teen-agers and young adults. 


Give a year’s subscription to the YOUTH’S INSTRUCTOR, 
the ever-popular, spiritual, interesting, and helpful journal 
for Adventist youth. Gift advantages: 


52 Big Issues 800 Stories, Articles, 


’ and Other Features 
12 Color Numbers . 
1,200 Pages 


700 Pictures 175 Mission Stories 





JUNIOR GUIDE, an ideal gift for junior youth and early 
teen-agers. It’s their own weekly publication. It’s great! It’s 
thrilling! Twenty-four pages a week packed with stories, pic- 
tures, games, puzzles, campcraft, junior Sabbath school les- 
sons, and interesting Pathfinder activity. Your neighbors will 


appreciate this gift to their children. 





Two Great Christmas Gifts that will be appreciated by all. 


Save and shop early from your own home. 


Sook and Bible Hous 
Please fill my Christmas gift order as follows 
0 THE YOUTH'S INSTRUCTOR, one year $5.75 
0 JUNIOR GUIDE, one year 1.75 
O YOUTH’S INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR GUIDE, 


combined 9.00 


Name Name 


Address Address 


Sign my gift card as: 


Review and Herald Publishing Association, Periodical Department, Washington 12, D.C. 


Order From Your Book and Bible House 
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REMINDERS OF GREATNESS--2 


MONUMENT TO A LONELY MAN 


It was night. A lonely Scotsman lay sick in a 
hut in the middle of Africa, attended by three 
faithful Africans. Presently he asked the men to 
leave, then quietly slipped from his bed and knelt. 
Outside all was quiet. The village slept. One faith- 
ful African lay curled up just outside the door. 
Something, we know not what, disturbed the African. 
He judged from the sights and sounds of the night 
that it was not long till sunrise. Then he was 
startled to observe that the sick man’s candle was 
still burning. Why had his master not put it out 
before going to sleep? Fearfully he peeked in. The 
white man was still kneeling by the bed. Afraid, 


he walked in and touched his beloved friend on the 
shoulder. There was no response. David Living- 
stone, who walked 30,000 miles, preaching and 
teaching and healing among the heathen of Africa, 
had come to the end of the trail. 

The Africans took out his heart. His body they 
carried to England and it was buried in London. 
The heart they buried in Africa beside the hut where 
he died. Some years later this monument was 
raised over the spot. The inscription says, “Ded- 
icated by his friends to the memory of David Living- 
stone, missionary and explorer. He died here May 
4, 1873.” 








